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During a walk on Tulse Hill he began to draw a
tree trunk entwined with ivy. Schooled as he had
been to arbitrary " composition," he suddenly revolted
from the extremity of that law, in the recognition that
the natural disposition of the ivy was infinitely finer
than any conventional rearrangement of his own could
be. From that moment he vowed fidelity above all
things to Nature herself. To that hour he looked back
as narrowly devout men do to the instant of their con-
version.

One of the pleasantest periods of Ruskin's life is to
be found in the record of those busy days at Herne
Hill, when the first volume of "Modern Painters" was
in progress.

After his industrious morning, he would go for a
tramp in the Norwood lanes, and look in perhaps at
the Dulwich gallery; or he might give Mr. George
Richmond a sitting for the full-length portrait then
in progress, or call on Mr. Windus, whose roomful of
Turner drawings were invaluable to a young man
fighting Turner's battle. In the evening he wrote
again for an hour or two, but there was *io burning of
midnight oil. Next morning at breakfast the previous
day's task was read over to Mr. and Mrs. Ruskin, who
received their privilege with emotion, not untouched
with tears. We know that breakfast table from "A
Conversation," one of the birthday poems. It is
dramatic in form and serio-comic. Mrs. Ruskin feels
the touch of winter and complains of draughts. Mr.